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A Memorial of Joan Hunt, a Minister in 
the Society of Friends. 

He was the son of John and Rachel Hunt, 
of Darby, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
worthy members of the religious Society of 
Friends, who endeavored to train him in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord; but 
yielding to his strong natural passions, he 
was in early life hurried beyond the safe in- 
closures of parental restraint and holy Chris- 
tian discipline. 

He took of the inheritance that was given 
him, and departed afar off, spent his sub- 
stance, lost his right of membership with 
Friends, and sought to make up for the en- 
joyments of an, innocent life by an indul- 
gence in the pleasures of sin. 

From manuscripts he has left, and frequent 
acknowledgments in his public testimonies, 
it appears that during this disconsolate and 
forlorn state, Divine Mercy continued near, 
and by chastisements in love, would often 
remind him of his father’s house that he had 
left, where there was bread enough and to 
spare, when aspirations would be raised for 
deliverance. 

One of the many evidences of this is found 
in a short manuscript of his, which appears 
to have been penned during his prodigal ca- 
reer, as follows: 

‘¢ Thou great, eternal Source of light, 


Who rules creation by thy might, 
And governs by thy power ; 


Who fills all heaven, earth, air, sea ; 

And sees through all eternity, 
Be pleasei to hear my prayer. 

Oh God! Most Holy, just and true, 

My heart, my soul aspires anew, 
And breathes to Thee above ; 

Oh ! come, pronounce my darkness light, 

And fashion me to please thy sight, 
Most honored God of love. 

Thy presence sweetens all my woes, 

Thy grace can conquer all thy foes 
That rage within my heart ; 

Thy power is over death and hell, 

With all their offspring which rebel, 
And from thy law depart. 

Then, Oh! Sapreme, Eternal Lord, 

Vouchsafe thy all-creative word 
That framed the Heavens above ; 

Spare not adversity’s keen rod, 

Till all doth bow to Thee, Oh! God, 
In reverence, fear, and love.”’ 


The prayer thus breathed was not without 
a merciful response. 

Visitations of grace and of adversity were 
vouchsafed from time to time, until, in his 
own language, he could say, “ Every bone in 
his body had been broken.” 

And thus yielding himself as clay in the 
hands of the potter, to be moulded and 
fashioned according to the Divine will, he 
was prepared for service in the ministry of 
the everlasting Gospel. 

He was reconciled to his friends, and again 
received into membership, aad soon after ap- 
peared in public testimony at Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting, held}at Woodbury, in the 
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50th year of his age. And at a proper time 
his gift in the Ministry was acknowledged by 
Darby Monthly Meeting. 

Having ‘wasted of his temporal as well as 
spiritual substance in early life, and having a 
large family of children looking to him for 
support, he had much to humble him, and 
prove his faith in the Divine Power. 

It was to this he was accustomed to look, 
having confidence in the declaration that 
“the name of the Lord is a strong tower, 
whereunto the righteous flee and are safe.” 

He soon found himself called beyond his 
own particular neighborhood to declare the 
glad tidings of the Gospel to others ; and in 
this service he made visits, with the approval 
of his friends, to parts of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
and other States. 

In the year 1850, he removed with his 
family on a farm he had purchased, on the 
north bank of the Rancocas River, became 
a member of Burlington Monthly and Ranco- 
cas Preparative Meetings, steadily attending 
them as they came in course, when at home 
and in health. 

His mission often extended to those of 
other principles and professions of religion 
than Friends—and especially to the laboring 
and seafaring classes—towards whom his 
labors of love were frequent, and attended 
with marked appreciation. 

He was endowed with ready utterance and 
much earnestness of manner, in the delivery 
of his messages to the people; and often- 
times Truth, through him, would be in emi- 
nent dominion to the humbling admiration of 
himself and his hearers. 

The doctrine he preached was the Free 
Grace of God; its sufficiency and universali- 
ty ; its adaptation to the conditions of all; 
bringing them, as they yielded to its teach- 
ings, into fellowship and harmony with itself; 
making all who are obedient, members of 
the one true Church ; breaking down parti- 
tion walls and removing sectarianism ; main- 
taining there was no sect nor division in 
Christ; but that the Church, in the language 
of Scripture, is verily made up of all nations, 

kindred, tongues, and people. 

He continued faithful in his public minis- 
trations, both at home and abroad, to the 
comfort and edification of many, until his 
physical strength was prostrated by a cancer- 
ous affection, at times excruciatingly painful, 
and occasioning the loss of an eye, but leav- 
ing the mind in possession of its faculties, 
and which, perhaps, helped to make him, in 
his last days, a fit subject to magnify that 
power which had plucked him as a brand 
from the burning, and from the miry clay, 
and placed his feet upon a rock. 


It is not known that a murmur ever es- 
eaped him because of his afflictions, but he 
appeared to receive all as visitations of 
Divine Mercy, for his further purification 
and refinement. 

To some Friends, being with him, he took 
a somewhat extended retrospect of his life, 
more particularly of his latter years, bring- 
ing in remembrance the gracious dealings of 
the Almighty in his many trials, and in his 
preservation ; rejoiced in the power vouch- 
safed to discharge the mission assigned him, 
and in the glorious assurance of the reward 
: “well done” which he believed awaited 

im. 

During his sufferings he continued in a 
state of entire resignation to the Divine dis- 
posal, saying that “his enjoyments in this 
world were done, but that he had a joy 
which the world knew not of, the blessed 
presence of his Maker.” 


presence of my dear Saviour daily; and 
what are all the sufferiugs compared with the 
joy that is meted out to me day by day?” 

In an address to his children, among other 
things, he said: “Keep God always in your 
hearts, dear children.” To one of them who 
came to his bedside, he said: “ Ah, thee sees 
me in my last conquest!” 

At another time he said: “ Dear children, 
pray for me, that my patience may hold out 
to the end, and my faith fail not,” and 
shortly after, “I feel nothing but sweet 
peace.” 

To his wife he exclaimed, “Oh, what 
would this bed of sickness be if it were not 
for my blessed Saviour! He is around me; 
I feel his presence.” 

In reply to the question, whether anything 
could be done for him, he answered, “ You, 
dear ones, have done all for me that can be 
done; I desire nothing but peace with God, 
and that I have.” 

To a Friend who remarked, thou finds thy 
God to be a kind and merciful Master, he 
replied, “ Yes, kind, merciful, and gracious.” 

Speaking of his intense sufferings, he said : 
“JT deserve it all, and would not turn my 
hand to have it otherwise.” 

When near his end, and offered something 
to take to promote his strength, he replied, 
“T want no strength but that which God 
gives.” 

These, with many other like expressions, 
with a meek and quiet spirit, and state of 
resignation, proved that his rule of life had 
not been “acunningly devised fable,” but 
ordered of the Lord ; and great was his peace, 

In this state he continued, gradually de- 
clining, until the Fourth day of the Tenth 
month last, when he said: “I perceive my 


On another occasion he said, “I feel the ™ 
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breath to be failing me,” and desired the 
windows to be opened to give him air, saying, 
“The end is near ;” took his hands from that 
of his wife, laid them on his breast, composed 
his body, with a smile upon his countenance, 
and a look of recognition upon each of his 
family who surrounded him, closed his eyes 
and mouth, and his departure was so quiet 
as scarcely to be perceived. 

Thus closed the life of this devoted servant 
of God in the 79th year of his age. 

Read and united with, by Burlington 
Monthly Meeting, held at Old Springfield, Sec- 
ond month 6th, 1871, and signed, by direc- 
tion thereof, by 

Davrp Ferris, \ Clerks 
CAROLINE G. STOKEs, pian 

At Burlington Quarterly Meeting of 
Friends, held at Mount Holly, N. J., Second 
month 28th, 1871, the foregoing memorial 
was read and united with, and directed to be 
forwarded to the Representative Committee. 

Barciay WHITE, Clerks 
Jane D. Satrertuwalrt, } , 


in them, the spirit of their spirits, and all 
their theology is merged and lost in the oy 
and fulness of their sweet experience of Di- 
vine love and truth. Would that “the con- 
cern” that seemed ever resting on John 
Woolman’s mind, to labo? and serve in the 
cause of the divine kingdom, might take the 
place of the fussy, self-important, physiologi- 
cal “experiences” of religion which have 
degraded the mere emotional and mechanistic 
churches. 

We have only to pray that this book may 
become the most read of all religious biogra- 
phies. Dr. Channing thought it the best. 
There is not a word to be deducted from it ; 
not a thought one could wish omitted. It 
should be upon one’s table with the Bible and 
the hymn-book, and be read in secret moments 
when one wishes to throw off “the cumber” 
of the world and to draw nearer to God, or 
when one’s faith is cold and weak in the 
strength of prayer and reliance on God. We 
were so fortunate, fifteen years ago, as to 
come into possession of Charles Lamb’s own 
copy of John Woolman’s journal. He valued 
no book more, and his few notes in it give it 
a very rare preciousness. We always wondered 
how it was permitted to pass out of England, 
but Mr. Putnam bought it at the sale of his 
library Perhaps it had been forgotten what 
a store he set by it himself. e had not 
forgotten it, nor is there any finer evidence 
of his own essential piety than his full and 
profound appreciation of this work. Shall 
we add the painful fact that it is now missing 
from our library, and that we cannot trace 
its disappearance ?—Liberal Christian. 
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JOHN WOOLMAN’'S JOURNAL. 


J. G. Whittier has rendered few services to 
the country that will in the end sink deeper 
or tell more than in lending his name and 
the beautiful Introduction he furnishes to the 
saintly journal of that sweetest of American 
mystics and purest of practical philanthro- 
pists, John Woolman, the New Jersey Quaker 
of 1720-1772. It is hardly too much tu say 
that we have nowhere on record, out of sacred 
Scripture, a life and character of so utterly 
stainless and lamb like a sort as John Wool- 
man’s. He half persuades one that the sin- 
lessness of Jesus might have been only human 
—made divine by its perfect fidelity to the 
inner light. He had a prophet’s illumiuatioa. 
His prediction of the misery which negro 
slavery would finally bring upon our country 
has as much clearness as the prophecies of 
Jeremiah. It is truly wonderful what vision 
of events owes to simple moral sincerity ! 
Straining out of his own mind and heart all 
self seeking ends, not wishing or even willing 
to be conspicuous or great, preferring obscur- 
ity, poverty with independence, and cultiva- 
ting humility as most people cultivate pride, 
he attained to such a positive faith and such | matters. But great proficiency in swiftness 
a satisfying knowledge of God’s will that his | of thinking, and in concentrating thought, 
words have an almost New Testament author- | would not give presence of mind, unless there 
ity in their unpretending, impersonal sim- | were hopefulness. For a man to have pres- 
plicity and self-proving truth. He is so pro-| ence of mind he must be sure of these three 
foundly in sympathy with God and his Master | things: that in any difficulty or emergency 
that what men call theology never once ap-| there is always something to be done, that 

rs in his account of religion. People in | this something may be made the best thing to 
ove with each other do not write treatises on | be done, and, lastly, that there is nearly al- 
their affections. People who know and love | ways time in which to do it. I will give a 
God, forget Trinities and God-heads. God is! singular illustration of this—one which I 





PRESENCE OF MIND. 

There are few things which are less under- 
stood than the nature of presence of mind. 
It has been supposed by some to be mainly 
the result of a cool and lymphatic tempera- 
ment. By others it has been supposed to be 
mainly the result of fearlessness. * * * 

But if there is one predominant cause, it is 
hopefulness. There are also minor causes of 
much importance. Men differ much in the 
swiftness of their thinking. Men differ still 
more in their habits of concentrating thought, 
and relieving their attention from extraneous 
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have used before, but which I cannot do 
without on the present occasion. To all those 
who have studied the way of serpents, it is 
known that these reptiles cannot spring at you 
when they are in a state of coil; they must 
uncoil themselves before they can make their 
spring upon you. Now, a man who knows 
this fact in natural history, if he should come 
upon a coiled serpent which raises its head, 
and as the man sees, means battle, this man 
will have presence of mind, because he has 
reason for hope that there is time for him to 
do something. Accordingly it is worth his 
while to think ; and, so inconceivably rapid 
are the processes of thought, that he has time 
to think that it is worth his while to think. 
Shall he move to the right, or to the left? 
Shall he endeavor to get to that tree? Shall 
he fire his revolver? If the man did not 
know that he had time to think, he would 
give himself up to despair; and, like a frog 
or a rabbit, stupidly await the spring of his 
enemy. In this particular case the hope is 
born of knowledge; but in any man who is 
concerned in great affairs, and who requires 
much presence of mind, there should be a 
hopefulness, not depending upon knowledge 
—a habit of hopefulness arising from the fact 
that hopefulness generally carries the day. 
He should look upon all dangers and diffi- 
culties as coiled serpents, which, by their na- 
ture, must uncoil, and give him some time 
before they can spring upon him. At least, 
there is something comforting in the foregoing 
view, because, if true, it shows that presence 
of mind is a thing which may, to a certain 
extent, be acquired. We have been led a 
long way out of the usual road whea we have 
come to the conclusion that presence of mind 
mainly depends upon hopefulness—in fact, 
upon a sanguine temperament, but perhaps 
it may not be a wrong way.—Good Words. 


——_—___+—~eor > 





THE DISPERSION OF PLANTS UPON THE FACE 
OF THE EARTH. 
BY LEO HARTLEY GRINDON. 
(Concluded f:om page 198.) 

Very curious indeed are the special ar- 
rangements by which the seeds of plants are 
conveyed from place to place, thus providing 
for the permanency of the green carpet. 
Many kinds are provided with ¢elicate feath- 
ery wings, which the wind soon seizes upon, 
carrying them for miles over the country. 
Every one in the heavenly era of early youth 
has blown the little ships from the dandelion 
into the wrial sea, curious merely to learn 
the time of day, and unconscious that by this 
little pastime the great purposes of nature were 
being assisted. It is true that in many of the 
plants which have these winged seeds, we do 
not recognize any special usefulness to man ; 





and the means provided for their wide disper- 
sion may look like good labor bestowed to 
little genuine purpose of benevolence; but we 
are not to judge of the usefulness of a thing 
by what it yields directly and immediately to 
man. The population of the earth includes 
millions of creatures besides ourselves, and 
anything that seems useless to us is no doubt 
invaluable to some other race. Here it may 
be remarked too, in passing, that the exist- 
ence of socalled “ useless things” is one of 
the grand proofs of another and nobler state 
of being. They are outbirths of a nobler 
world, and have a destiny and purpose of 
their own; if they are useless in our eyes, 
they may be of great use in the eyes of other 
creatures of God—if not in this outer world, 
yet in the inner one where theirspiritual forms 
exist, and whence they operate. Birds and 
insects carry seeds about almost as busily as 
the wind. The rough and hairy coats of 
quadrupeds often come in contact with and 
capture the burrs of certain plants, which 
thus get conveyed unintentionally for thou- 
sands of miles, or even half round the globe. 
Rivers and all running waters perform a simi- 
lar use ; multitudes of plants are found grow- 
ing upon their banks, the seeds of which have 
been brought by the current from distant lo- 
calities; and being stranded when the water is 
low, they find at once an anchorage and abid- 
ing place for growth. There are even plants 
that can jerk and dart out their seeds like 
shots from tiny guns, for the purpose of their 
wider dispersion! Touch-me-nots and carda- 
mines form quite a miniature artillery when 
ripe, discharging their little batteries with a 
vigor that is quite facetious. 1] these things, 
let us never forget, are special arrangements 
for promoting the beauty of the world, for 
clothing it with green and graceful life, and 
for thus carrying out the designs of Infinite 
Wisdom and Infinite Love. 

The water, like the land, is filled with vege- 
tation,—that is, everywhere except in theopen 
sea, and even there may often be found abun- 
dance of the strange marine plants called 
Alge. Haif-way across the Atlantic there is 
an enormous submerged forest of one kind in 
particular, called “gulf-weed,” from its con- 
nection with the great “ gulfstream” that 
makes its way from the Gulf of Mexico. This 
mass of weeds is so dense as sometimes to im- 
pede the progress of ships ; and when encoun- 
tered by Columbus, in that wonderful explor- 
ing voyage westward which was rewarded by 
the discovery of the sentinel-islands of Amer- 
ica, it was thought by the superstitious sail- 
ors to be a barrier specially placed there by 
an angry Providence, to prevent their further 
passage, or at all events to warn them from 
prosecuting! the attempt to cross the sea. 
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Similarly, in the remotest portions of the ant- 
arctic ocean, there are prodigious sea-weeds 
with stems of the girth of a man’s body, and 
branches that extend through the water to 
an almost indefinite distance. Our English 
coasts show two classes of these curious and 
interesting plants. First, there are the dark 
leathery weeds which form tapestry for the 
sea-washed cliffs, and float so beautifully in 
the foamy water when the tide comes up to 
salute them. Secondly, there are the lovely 
green and rose-colored weeds that are seldom 
more than a few inches in length, and which 
we may see lying about on the sands like 
fragments of roses, or in exquisite arabesque 
of pink fibres. Were we to seek them in 
their native habitats, or while growing, we 
should flud them erect and displayed, form- 
ing a parterre for the sea, in its way no less 
lovely than are the flower-gardens of the land. 
Every portion of the shore is inhabited by its 
peculiar species of these delicate alge. ‘At 
high-water mark we see the great black thongs 
of the bladder-wrack, and the pea-green laver; 
at low-water mark and in the tide-pools, we 
have the pink and roseate kinds, for these 
latter die, like so many fishes, if removed 
from the incessant contact of the water, and 
soon bleach into melancholy films. Ponds, 
rivers, even ditches, have their special vegeta- 
ble inhabitants. Where the water is clear and 
still, there are water-lilies anchored far from 
the land, and often with beautiful spires and 
campaniles of other plants rising among them, 
like a floral Venice. No timorous hand reaches 
these. ‘To secure them, it is of no use to stand 
on the brink and sigh. Ingenuity and perse- 
verance will, nevertheless, bring them to land, 
and then how lovely and pure a form! The 
white water-lily is closely allied, both in form 
and nature, to that mystic Lotus of the Nile, 
representatives of which, carved in stone, are 
still preserved upon the monuments of Egypt, 
where the plant was regarded asa sacred and 
natural hieroglyph, and where, doubtless, its 
purity and lustre conveyed their right and 
ample meaning. 

he water-lilies never grow in foul water, 
and always prefer that which is in steady 
though slow movement, loving especially the 
little bays along the edges, where they can 
spread their broad leaves upon the surface 
undisturbed, and expand their argent cups, 
brimming with golden stamens, to the light 
of the sun. Towards evening they close their 
petals in a kind of eleep, and during the pe- 
riod of their highest life, which is that of the 
preparation of the seed that is to renew the 
plant, they not only close, but sink below the 
surface of the stream. In many kinds the 
odor is rich and delicate, and some sorts yield 
eatable seeds. The Egyptian Lotus bore a 





rose-colored flower: but that does not inter- 
fere with the beautiful concordance of these 
plants with the ideas of truth and chastity— 
rather does it confirm the correspondence. 
Clear and moving water, broad and elegant 
leaves, pure white or rose-colored flowers, 
odor, modesty of life, and withdrawal in times 
of darkness—how beautifully all these char- 


acteristics of the water-lily and the lotus com- 
biue to show us what they signify in the lan- 
guage of nature! 

What a contrast with the sea-weeds is found 
in trees! Here in the north all our trees are 
much branched, and, when full grown, form 
grand umbrageous sun-shades, to which we 
can retire for shelter when the summer heats 
fall fiercely upon our cheeks ; their boughs in 
many cases decline elegantly towards the 
ground, so that we can reach their nuts and 
acorns ; and in winter, when they have cast 
aside their foliage for a while, we see a won- 
derful diversity in their styles of architecture ; 
some are massive, and seem to belong to the 
heroic ages, as the oak and the chestnut; 
others, like the birch and the acacia, are 
graceful and delicate, and seem feminine com- 
panions of the manly ones. In the tropics, 
ou the other hand, there are not only branch- 
ing trees such as those of the north, though 
enormously greater in their development, but 
trees that are wholly devoid of branches, ris- 
ing like tall pillars of wood, perfectly erect, 
and to a prodigious height, with a crown of 
immense leaves upon the very summit. These 
are the palm-trees, the princes of the equato- 
rial zone, as the pine and cedar trees are the 
princes of the temperate zones, In England 
we only seethem in conservatories, as at Kew 
and Chatsworth. They want much more 
light and natural atmospheric warmth than — 
are ever rendered to them in Britain, and thus 
form a peculiar and magnificent characteris- 
tie of the tropics, filling the traveller with 
admiration, and awakening all his sense of 
tropical grandeur of vegetation. 

“Yet who in Indian bower hath stood, 

But thought on England’s good green wood ; 
And breathed a sigh, how oft in vain, 
To gaze upon her oaks again!” 

In the extreme north of Enrope, and in 
the northern parts of America, there are for- 
ests consisting exclusively of pines and firs, 
and of such vast area that many days’ travel 
is required to traverse them. They are ever- 
green ; the animals and birds inhabiting them 
are very few; human habitations are scarcely 
known, except upon their borders, where they 
adjoin cultivated or pasture land; and hence 
they form at once the most monotonous of 
woods and the sublimest of solitudes. It is 
here, as during the darkness of night, in soli- 
tary places down by the sea, when we have 
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wandered away from the sound of men and 
the view of lamps, that we feel the littleness of 
ourselves and the brevity of this temporal 
life. Everything around is grand, solemn, 
and perennial ; we are driven inwards upon 
ourselves, and Jive for the time in that little 
secret chamber which we all have in the in- 
most of our hearts, into which only God and 
ourselves can-enter, and where we meet face 
to face. Even our English woods, in their 
green depths and inexpressible seclusion, give 
much of this feeling when we enter them 
alone ; and it is good to do so, and to receive 
their healthy and happy influences. Our 
English woods differ greatly from those silent 
pine-woods in the abundance of their living 


creatures, and equally so in the plenty of 


their flowers and ferns. Hence there is much 
to atiract the eyes and thoughts; but, over 
and above all, there is the inexpressible feel- 
ing of the isolation, and the nearness of Him 
who made them all. It is well to visit these 
great solitudes, for no places more powerfully 
awaken us to the Divine appeal, “Have I 
been so long time with you, and yet hast thou 
not known me, Philip ?” 

Thus do we find in all countries of the 
world, upon land and in water, plants appro- 
priate to their several stations, and every 
— being rendered cheerful and beautiful 

y their presence. What would have been 
the case had plants all required an equal 
amount of warmth and protection, or an equal 
amount of moisture? Many spots would have 
been barren, and the enjoyments of man have 
been reduced in proportion. But go where 
we will, we meet with new illustrations of Di- 
vine Benevolence—the true idea of the omni- 
presence of God is that in every place we find 
the manifestations of His providence. 


———=—-{9- 
From the Christian Register. 
DISAPPOINTMENT OFTEN A BLESSING, 


There are two things on which our highest 
success in life mustdepend. One, and indeed 
the great thing, is to use our opportunities 
while we have them. The next thing is to 
give them up gracefully and cheerfully when 
their time is ended. Instead of mourning 
over what is going from us, we should turn 
. ourselves to the new opportunities which take 
its place, and get from them all that we can. 
The change is not necessarily a sad one. it 
may be just the allotment which is best fitted 
to carry us on, to teach us new lessons, to 
open before us new fields of usefulness and 
enjoyment, to exercise new faculties, to 
strengthen our faith, to deepen our experi- 
ence of God’s love, to refine and subdue our 
hearts, and bring us into more perfect sym- 
pathy with the Divine will. 

A change has come. We must give up, 


perhaps, a cherished occupation. It has been 
very dear to us. Our life has been bound up 
in it. We found it a privilege, a comfort, a 
joy to us, and we had hoped so to use it as to 
make it also a comfort and a joy to others. 
But our time for it is past. What then? Is 
everything gone from us? By no means. 
This withdrawal of one privilege may be 
only an opening into another and richer field. 
There may be a momentary pang as we turn 
away from beloved walks, and look forward 
into new scenes and labors. But we accept 
the new attitude of things. We adjust our 
thoughts and our conduct to it. We find new 
food for our minds, new interests for our 
hearts to expand in, new sources of useful- 
ness and happiness. And then we begin to 
see how beneficent the plan is that reaches 
through all things, and makes each separate 
incident, each separate moment, an instru- 
ment connected with all the rest, fer the or- 
derly and harmonious advancement of what- 
ever should be most precious to us. 

I remember being very indignant, many 
years ago, when, by some political manage- 
ment, Nathaniel Hawthorne was turned out 
of a small government office by which he had 
been able to earn a scanty support for his 
family. “ What,” we asked, “ will become 
of this poor man now? What isto save him 
and them from severe want? ,What is there 
that he can do?” So we asked, and could 
give no hopeful answer to our question. But 
God, who had endowed that man with such 
a wonderful gift of genius, had something 
better for him to do than could be found in 
a subordinate department of the Salem Cus- 
tom House. He therefore drove him out 
from that place which could only cramp and 
impoverish his soul. And, being driven out 
from it, he was thrown back upon himself, 
and in the marvellous creations of his imag- 
ination he found other ways of earning his 
bread, while at the same time he furnished 
other and better supplies to hundreds of 
thousands who had learned that man cannot 
live by bread alone. Had it not been for 
the fearful disappointment to which he was 
subjected, he might never have known what 
capabilities there were bound up within him, 
and the world would never have known the 
loss which it sustained. 

Here is an illustration which may apply in 
some degree to every one of us. We have 
not his intellectual powers. But we all of 
us have moral and spiritual faculties capa- 
ble of an expansion beyond all that even his 
imagination could conceive of. And often it 
is only by being forced away from one after 
another of our chosen haunts where we are 
quietly earning our bread, that we are en- 
abled to come to ourselves, and to find the in- 
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finite resources of Christian faith and love 
with which God has endowed us, and which 
He is waiting by these new and better meth- 
ods to unfold within us, that so they may be 
made a blessing to ourselves and to all around 
us. How many a self-denying act has thus 
been awakened into being! How many a 
homely virtue has thus been cherished in the 
heart till it came forth to shine with a celes- 
tial purity and radiance! How many thoughts, 
warmed and illuminated by a heavenly spirit, 
have thus been called from within us, and 
made to shed their joy and hope in our daily 
paths! How many souls have thus been 
born into a loftier experience, so as to throw 
a diviner light around them in their passage 
through the world! * . > —-™ 

The secret of success, in the best meaning 
of that sadly abused word, lies in the devo- 
tion of ourselves to the highest ends, engag- 
ing in our life’s work with all our hearts, 
using all our faculties, taking advantage of 
all the opportunities that are offered, with a 
perfect trust in God, doing each day the most 
and the best that we can. When the time 
has come for leaving any particular work, 
then we are to submit willingly and grace- 
fully, giving up that which is no longer ours, 
accepting the new situation, the new condi- 


* tion which God offers, with grateful and af- 


fectionate trust. He who has labored earn- 
estly through the heat of the day may per- 
haps be pardoned if he should seek to bear a 
lessening burden, or even to rest a little amid 
calmer studies and meditations, before the 
jengthening shadows which tell him that his 
day is far spent are quite lost in the night in 
which no man can work. If he cannot put 
forth his strength as he once did, perhaps his 
mission now may better be accomplished by 
the exercise of a needed patience. If he may 
not influence or control events by active ef- 
forts, perhaps he may do something by a wise 
forbearance, a gentle tolerance, a greater 
charity to others, a more loving submission 
to ahigher and better will than his. If, in 
the days of our strength, we have really 
sought to act in concert with the divine mind, 
we must have acquired, to some extent, the 
habit not only of doing what we could do, but 
of leaving cheerfully and trustingly with him 
what we could not do,—the habit of seeing 
His hand everywhere, in the wise ordering, 
the kindly succession, the wonderful adjust- 
ment,—everywhere change, and yet every- 
thing beautiful in His time. 





Virtue is more to man than either water 
or fire. I have seen men die from treading 
on water and fire, but I have never seen a 
man die from treading the course of virtue. 
— Confucius. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 








* * * T must hasten to a close, havin 
nothing of importance further to say, <a 
when people have nothing to say, it is good 
to be silent; yet this is a lesson in which I 
am not yet proficient. How often, when reflect- 
ing on the amount of idle conversation on 
worldly affairs, has a pensive sadness over- 
spread my mind; yet social converse seems 
to be the medium of enjoyment, and in some 
sort the food of friendship. But we profess 
to feel a friendship that feeds on higher food 
—a friendship that in silence and even in ab- 
sence grows, increases, enlarges, and we 
humbly hope will forever glow in the pure 
and purified state to which we aspire, towards 
which we press, and watch, and wait, and 
pray. Oh! for this permanent, unfading, ec- 
static enjoyment, begun in time and perpetu- 
ated in the eternal world. 

Many seem to be gliding along too much 
as though this earth was their abiding home, 
and they were always to inhabit these taber- 
nacles of clay! yet we know not what is 
secretly and silently felt by them in relation 
to things which to us appear of eternal con- 
sequence. Perhaps Omnisicence may often 
view the minds of those whom our imagina- 
tion paints as worldlings, as being engaged in 
acceptable acts of devotion. 

Amidst the vast variety of characters we 
meet with, could we accustom ourselves to 
the practice of looking on their virtues or 
good qualities with an eye of complacency: 
and satisfaction, it might add to our own 
happiness and peace, and the moral world 
would oftener be considered as the natural 
one sometimes is—a “ beautiful world.” 


This morning I feel as if I could talk a 
little with thee; for I have been thinking of 
a subject that to my view involves the wel- 
fare of the community, and particularly of 
that part of it called the Society of Friends. 
Itis the subject of discipline ; not written or 
printed rules of discipline, but that spirit of 
discipline emanating from Truth; a concern 
for promoting self-denial, order, submission. 

Discipline in families is wanting—restric- 
tive discipline, the discipline of self-denial in 
parents, who, as the vicegerents of heaven, 
are the guardians and law givers to their 
families. But alas! where are the fruits of 
the law of love, combined with the law of 
self-denial? Where is the submission and 
humility of the children of Friends? Where 
the restraints upon animal inclination to fol- 
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low the vain fashions and customs of the age 
and neighborhood? Do not young mothers 
introduce their innocent little infants into a 
fondness for finery ?—“ the lust of the eye” 
and the “pride of life?” What a field is 
open for women Friends with the rights they 
possess, but do not sufficently and properly 
use, to arrest the habits and manners of a 
licentious age. What a load of expense and 
toil and anxiety do undisciplined wives bring 
on their husbands, in order to keep pace 
with the inventions and fancied improvements 
of the day! Perhaps all-gracious Heaven 
may teach some who are yet teachable. Ad- 
verse circumstances seem to be multiplying 
in the land in various ways. Divine Good- 
ness and Mercy has a voice in these things, 
but men hear it not. Friends, too, are dull of 
hearing the — and secret reproofs of in- 
struction. I sometimes feel as if I should be 
glad the trumpet was sounded throughout 
our Society, as one of the prophets of old 
said, “ Blow the trumpet in Zion ; sanctify a 
fast; call a solemn assembly; gather the 
people,” &c. 

I am persuaded if our Society cannot be 
brought to submit to and uphold a purer sys- 
tem of restrictive discipline, it will more and 
more amalgamate with the friendship, policies, 
maxims, manners and spirit of the world, till 
it becomes lost in the vortex. If I hada voice 
that could be heard in women’s Monthly 
Meetings (for there is the beginning place) I 
would call my dear female friends to engage 
in a thorough search of the camp, and they 
os a soon, if honest, discover the “ goodly 
Babylonish garment,” the “shekles of sil- 
ver,” and the “ wedge of gold,” though snug- 
ly “hid in the earth in the midst of the 
tents” of our members. “ There is an accursed 
thing in the midst of thee, O Israel.” And 
a strict and impartial administration of 
Christian discipline, in the church and in 
families, is the only way to have it sought 
out and removed, that I see in the present 
state of things. 
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Nore.—Several original articles sent us 
are necessarily laid over, owing to the press 
of business last week. 





DIED. 

BROWN.—On the 28th of Third month, 1871, at 
the residence of Levi K. Brown, Goshen, Lancaster 
* Co., Pa., after a lingering illness, which she bore 
with Christian patience and resignation, Sarah 
Brown, of Baltimore, aged 75 years ; a member of 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 

















KING.—On the 28th of Third month, 1871, Amos 


King, in the 52d year. of his age; a member of 
Little Britain Monthly Meeting. 


JACKSON.—On the 27th of Fourth month, 1871, 


Mary P., daughter of Deborah and the late Isaac 
Jackson, members of Little Britain Monthiy Meet- 
ing, in the 12th year of her age. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 
From the extracts of men’s meeting just 
received, we give the following : 


At the Yearly Meeting of Friends, held in 


Philadelphia by adjournments from the 15th 
day of Fifth month to the 19th of the same, 
inclusive, 1871: 


Reports were received from all our con- 


stituent branches, by which it appears that 
one hundred and thirty-four Friends have 
been appointed representatives to attend the 
service of this meeting, who on being called 
were all present except nine. 
sence of one a reason was assigned. 


For the ab- 


Minutes of Friends in attendance with us 


from within the limits of other Yearly Meet- 
ings, were produced. 


Epistles from our brethren at their Yearly 


Meetings of New York, Baltimore, Ohio, In- 
diana, and Genesee were received, and read 
to edification. 


Dillwyn Parrish was appointed Clerk, and 


Barclay White Assistant Clerk. 


Fishing Creek Half-Year’s Meeting in their 


report inquire whether it would be proper to 
appoint women Friends to serve on the 
Representative Committee, and the subject 
being now introduced by women Friends, a 
Committee was appointed to confer with a 
committee of their Meeting on the subject, 
and report their judgment to a future sitting. 


The report from Salem Quarterly Meeting 
contains a proposition for an alteration of dis- 
cipline, in relation to “Convinced Persons.” 
To unite with women Friends in its considera- 
tion, and report to a future sitting, a Com- 
mittee was appointed. 

Third-day.—The Meeting was occupied in 
the consideration of the first query, with the 
answers from our subordinate meetings. An 
exercise pervaded the assembly, under which 
salutary counsel was extended, imciting to a 
faithful performance of the requisitions of 
this query. 

The second and third queries with the an- 
swers claimed the serious consideration of the 
Meeting. 

Fourth day.—The fourth and fifth queries 
occupied the attentiun of the Meeting, and a 
profitable exercise prevailed while the impor- 
tant subjects embraced therein were under 
consideration. 

The remaining queries with the answers, to 
the ninth, inclusive, and the three annua 
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queries with their answers were read and con- 
sidered. 

During the progress of the meeting, our 
Friends Lydia H. Price and Mary E. Smith 
made an acceptable visit. 

Fifth-day.—Soon after the opening of the 
sitting an acceptable visit was received from 
Rachel Hicks and Mary Levis. 

The minutes of the Representative Com- 
mittee or Meeting for Sufferings were read, and 
their labors appreciated and approved. 

Sixth day.—In recurring to the considera- 
tion of the Indian report,* the committee were 
continued to have charge of this interesting 
subject as heretofore, to act as way may open, 
and to use the funds of the Yearly Meeting 
for such purposes as their best judgment may 
approve. 

he Joint Committee appointed to answer 
the inquiry contained in the report from Fish- 
ing Creek Half-Year’s Meeting made the fol- 
lowing report, which was united with : 

“The Joint Committee of men and women 
Friends to consider the subject from Fishing 
Creek Half-Year’s Meeting, generally met, 
and after a free expression in favor of women 
Friends having a joint representation, it was 
the mind of some that alterations of the Dis- 
cipline would be required previous to the 
adoption of the measure. Way did not there- 
fore open for present action. 

Philadelphia, 5th mo, 16th, 1871.” 


The Joint Committee on the proposed 
change of the fourth query made the follow- 
ing report, which was united with. 


The Committee on the proposed change of the 
Fourth Query, as follows : 

“Are Friends clear of the use as a bever- 
age, and of the manufacture and sale for that 
purpose, of any spirituous ur malt liquors, 
wine, or anything that can intoxicate? and 
is due caution observed in the use thereof as 
medicine ? 

Are they careful to discourage the attending 
of places of diversion, and the unnecessary 
frequenting of taverns? and do they keep to 
true moderation and temperance on account 
of marriages, burials and other occasions ?” 

Report, That the subject claimed their 
earnest and deliberate consideration.; that 
way did not open to recommend the change 
at the present time, but the Committee pro- 
pose that this report shall go down in the Ex- 
tracts, and that the subject shall claim the at- 
tention of the Yearly Meeting next year. 

The Joint Committee of Men and Women 
Friends, to whom was referred the propo- 
sition from Salem Quarterly Meeting, made 
the following report which was united with. 


* This report will appear in our next number. 


The Joint Committee of Men and Women 
Friends to whom was referred the subject 
brought up from Salem Quarterly Meeting, 
mostly met, and were united in reporting to 
the Yearly Meeting, that in their judgment 
there should be no change in the Discipline 
as proposed. 

William P. Sharpless was appointed Trea- 
surer for the ensuing year. 

A memorial of our deceased Friend Joshua 
Noble, prepared by Northwest Fork Monthly 
Meeting, and approved by Southern Quar- 
terly Meeting, introduced by the Representa- 
tive Committee, was read, approved, and di- 
rected to be recorded. 

A memorial of our deceased Friend John 
Hunt, prepared by Burlington Monthly Meet- 
ing, and approved by Burlington Quarterly 
Meeting, introduced by the Representative 
Committee, was read, approved, and directed 
to be recorded. 

Tt was further directed that the memorials 
just read be published with the Extracts. 

The Committee appointed to prepare Epis- 
tles to other Yearly Meetings with which we 
are in correspondence, produced an essay 
which was read, adopted, and directed to be 
signed by the Clerk and forwarded. 

The following minute, embracing some of 
the exercises of the meeting, was adopted : 

The various important subjects which have 
claimed the attention of this Meeting have 
called forth much valuable counsel, and we 
are encouraged to hope that many among us 
will be qualified to spread some of the gen- 
eral exercise which has prevailed in their 
smaller Meetings. 

Among the important duties connected with 
our organization is the attendance of our re- 
ligious Meetings. Believing that God is the 
teacher of His people Himself, we sit together 
in silence, and there are many who can bear 
testimony that as their minds have been rev- 
erently turned to the true Minister of the 
sanctuary in the inner chamber of the soul, 
they have known a renewal of — 
strength, and a qualification to worship the 
Father of spirits in spirit and in truth. 
Though our numbers are small, we should 
ever remember that we have a testimony to 
bear to silent spiritual worship, and we would 
affectionately urge upon our members, par- 
ticularly those in the smaller meetings, to 
persevere in maintaining it, even though it 
be under many discouragements. We are 
living in a time of ease and indulgence, and 
have need to be on the watch lest we become 
careless and indifferent in the performance of 
the obligation of assembling ourselves for Di- 
vine worship. Sympathy was expressed for 
those of our members in isolated situations, 
far removed from any established meetings of 
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Friends, and encouragement was extended to 
such to seek opportunities to sit together, 
though it be in silence, with their families 
and neighbors, at stated times, for the re- 
newal of their spiritual strength. 

We are thankful in believing that love and 
unity increasingly prevail throughout our 
borders, and that there has been a harmony 
of action and an ability to encourage one an- 
other in every good word and work. Earnest 
are our desires that this heavenly influence 
may moreand more abound. When possessed 
of this, it is a well-spring in the soul, and 
leads us to seek out those in suffering and sor- 
row, to aid and advise with the widow and 
the orphan, to take our young friends by the 
hand during the struggles of their early man- 
hood, and to exhibit fruits which will attract 
to our religious Meetings. 

The value of a membership in our religious 
Society—obedience to the wholesome restric- 
tions of concerned parents or guardians—the 
excellent advices contained in our Discipline 
—the avoidance of pernicious books calculated 
to vitiate the purity of the mind by suggesting 
impure thoughts—the reading of the New 
Testament—and the example of the blessed 
Jesus—were all impressively presented to the 
view of our dear young friends who are enter- 
ing on the duties and responsibiiities of life. 

The allurements of fashion, the trials and 
temptations to which the young are expose], 
were forcibly portrayed by those who had 
learned from bitter experience that the way 
of the transgressor is hard. 

The importance of selecting as companions 
for life those whose religious views correspond 
with our own was presented. This will aid 
us to walk together in harmony and mutual 
confidence in all the concerns of life, bearing 
together its trialsand temptations. The folly 
and extravagance of the age are equally 
chargeable upon all who fail to bring them- 
selves under the circumscribing influence of 
the Truth. A departure from a pure and 
chaste life has its origin in the undue indul- 
gence of the animal propensities, and experi- 
ence has abundantly proved that every such 
indulgence weakens the power to control those 
sensual appetites, which when rightly used 
are intended for our good, but which when 
perverted from their lawful purposes lead 
down to the chambers of death. 

The fearful ravages of intemperance in our 
land called forth much exercise on the indul- 
gence of stimulants and the use of tobacco, 
which are sapping the physical, intellectual, 
and spiritual strength of many gifted and su- 
perior minds. — 

The unalterable terms as laid down by our 
Divine Lawgiver continue in full force: “ If 
any man will come after me, let him deny 
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himself, and take up his cross daily and fol- 
low me.” 

As the testimonies recited in the sixth query 
were severally presented for consideration, 
evidence was furnished that their value was 
appreciated, and every individual member of 
the Society was called upon faithfully to up- 
hold them both by precept and example, and 
thus be instrumental in promoting the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom on earth. 

In the treatment of offenders, let it ever be 
remembered that the spirit of restoring Jove 
is the only means by which they can be 
brought back to the fold. 

To assist the Clerks in transcribing and for- 
warding the Epistles, preparing, publishing, 
and distributing the Extracts, a Committee 
was appointed. 

Having concluded the business which has 
brought us together, we can, as we are about 
to close our labors, gratefully acknowledge 
the continued loving kindness of our Heavenly 
Father in watching over and strengthening 
us in the performance thereof. 

With grateful hearts, and with desires for 
each other’s welfare, we conclude to meet 
again in the Fifth month of next year, if so 
permitted. 


A SUNBEAM. 


The greatest of physical paradoxes is the 
sunbeam. It is the most potent and versatile 
force we have, and yet it behaves itself like 
the gentlest and most accommodating. No- 
thing can fall more softly or more silently 
upon the earth than the rays of our great lu- 
minary —not even the feathery flakes of snow 
which thread their way through the atmos- 
phere as if they were too filmy to yield to the 
demands of gravity like grosser things. The 
most delicate slip of gold leaf, exposed as a 
target to the sun’s shafts, is not stirred to the 
extent of a hair, though an infant’s faintest 
breath would set it in tremulous motion. 
The tenderest of human organs—the apple of 
the eye—though pierced and buffeted each 
day by thousands of sunbeams, suffers no 
pain during the process, but rejoices in their 
sweetness, and blesses the useful light. Yet 
a few of those rays, insinuating themselves 
into a niass of iron like the Britannia Tubular 
Bridge, will compel the closely knit particles 
to separate, and will remove the whole enor- 
mous fabric with as much ease as a giant 
would stir a straw. The play of those beams 
upon our sheets of water lifts up layer after 
layer into the atmosphere, and hoists whole 
rivers from their beds, only to drop them 
again in snows upon the hills or in fattening 
showers upon the plains. Let but the air 
drink in a little more surshine at one place 
than another, and out of it springs the tem- 
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pest or the hurricane which desolates a whole 
region in its lunatic wrath. The marvel is 
that a power which is capable of assuming 
such a diversity of forms, and of producing 
such stupendous results, should come to us in 
so gentle, so peaceful, and so unpretentious a 
guise.—British Quarterly Review. 


I have crossed the Andes in three different 
places, and been conducted to the sights con- 
considered most remarkable. I have been 
among the charming scenery of the Sandwich 
Islands, and the mountain districts of Aus- 
tralia, but never have I seen so much sub- 
lime grandeur, relieved by so much beauty, 
as that which I have witnessed in Yosemite.” 
In the comparison between the Yosemite 
Valley and some parts of Switzerland, an- 
other somewhat celebrated writer and exten- 
sive traveller has remarked: “ The loftiest 
of these mountain centres is Mount Blane, in 
Savoy, the height of which is 15,744 feet; 
the next in height is Monta Rosa, 15,200 feet 
high, and the third is the Bernese Alps, the 
culminating point of which is the Finster- 
aarhorn, 14,100 feet high. These three grand 
centres are about sixty miles apart, and each 
has a scenery peculiar to itself. They are 
alike vast, rugged mountain masses, tower- 
ing 6000 feet into the region of perpetual 
snow; but Mount Blanc has its ‘ aiguilles’ or 
needles; Monta Rosa its wonderful neighbor 
‘ Mount Cervin ;’ and the Bernese Alps have 
their beautiful valley of misty waterfalls, 
leaping over perpendicular cliffs. The tra- 
veller who visits the Yosemite Valley after 
seeing the Alps, will be reminded of each of 
these three grand centres. He will see the 
aiguilles of Mount Blanc in the “ Sentinel ” 
or Castle Rock, rising as straight as a needle 
to the height of 3200 feet above the valley, 
and in several other pointed rocks of the 
same kind. He will be reminded of the sub- 
limest object in the vicinity of Monta Rosa, 
the Materhorn, or Mount Cervin, the summit 
of which is a dark obelisk of porphyry, rising 
from a sea of snow to the height of 4500 feet. 
The south Dome at Yosemite is a similar obe- 
lisk 4593 feet in height. But above all, the 
general shape, the size, and the waterfalls of 
Yosemite Valley, give it the closest resem- 
blance to the famous valley of Santer-brunen, 
at the base of the Jungfrau, in the Burnese 
Alps. ' 
“No part of Switzerland is more admired 
and visited. To me, its chief charm is notso 
much its sublime precipices, and its lofty 
waterfalls, which give the valley its name— 
‘ Lauterbrunen,’ meaning ‘Sounding Brooks,’ 
—as the magnificent mountain summits, 
towering up beyond the precipices, and the 
unearthly beauty and purity of its glistening 
snows on the bosom of the Jungfrau, and the 
mountains at the head of the valley! But 
these summits are not the peculiar character- 
istic features of the Lauter-brunen valley. 
These are the waterfalls, the perpendicular 
precipices, and the beautiful grassy and vine- 
clad vale between. And these are the grand 
features of the Yosemite Valley. But look 







































WHATEVER you would not wish your 
neighbor to do to you, do it not unto him. 
This is the whole law; the rest is merely the 
exposition of it—Rabbi Hillel. 


ccsiliapaamincae 
For Friends’ [ntelligencer. 
THE YOSEMITE VALLEY, CALIFORNIA. 
BY THOMAS FOULKE, OF NEW YORK. 
(Concluded from page 204.) 

“One of the most wonderful things about an 
excursion to the Yosemite Valley,” writes 
Charles Bruce in his valuable work, “The 
New West,” “ which will hereafter draw many 
an invalid here from distant lands, is its divine 
atmosphere! The nights are cool, but mid- 
day would be too warm were it not for the 
delicious sea breezes, which every day at 
eleven, come blowing in from the Golden 
Gate, a hundred and fifty miles away! The 
gorge is fortunately east and west, just op- 
posite to San Francisco, and about midway 
between the two flanks of the Sierras, here 
some seventy miles in width! Were ita 
north and south valley, even in its altitude 
of four thousand feet, it would be almost in- 
tolerable. Now nothing can surpass its mild 
invigorating climate, and harmonious atmos: 
phere. Life seems to have a new spring and 
hope under it. The charm of the wonderful 
valley is its cheerfulness and joy. Even the 
awe-inspiring grandeur and majesty of its 
features, do not overwhelm the sense of its 
exquisite beauty, its wonderful delicacy and 
color, and life and joy.” 

“T have been thinking much of scenes in 
Norway, Tyrol and Switzerland, with which 
to compare this. Switzerland, as a whole, 
is much superior in combinations and variety 
of features to the Sierra region. But there is 
no one scene in Switzerland, or the other 
parts of mountaiaous Europe, which can at 
all equal the Californian valley. The Swiss 
scene has the advantage in the superb glaciers 
which flow into the upper end of the valley ; 
but it is inferior in grandeur, and even in 
life, to the Californian. The latter having 
immensely grander precipices, and instead of 
one waterfall,—the Stanbach—a dozen on a 
much grander scale.” 

An English gentleman, who spent seven- 
teen days in the Yosemite, thus writes: “I 
never left a place with so much pleasurable 
regret in my life. I have several times visit- 
ed all the noted places in Europe, and man 
that are out of the ordinary tourist’s round. 


[OAL het ce NE petmeie 
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now at the waterfalls; only one of them in 
the Swiss valley has a European celebrity— 
the Stanbach, or ‘Dust Brook’—known as 
the highest cascade in Europe. It falls at 
one leap, 925 feet. Long before it reaches 
the ground, it becomes a veil of vapor, be- 
clouding acres of fertile soil at its feet. It is 
worthy of all the admiration and enthusiasm 
it excites in the beholder. But the Bridal 
Veil—Pohono Fall—in Yosemite Valley is 
higher, being 940 feet in altitude, leaps over 
a smoother channel in a clear symmetrical 
arch of indescribable beauty ; has a Jarger 
body of water, and is surrounded by far 
loftier and grander precipices. 

“When we come to Yosemite Falls proper, 
we behold an object which has no parallel 
anywhere in the Alps! The upper part is 
the highest waterfall in the world as yet dis- 
covered, being 1500 feet in height. (Later 
and better measurements make it 1600 feet.) 
It reminds me of nothing in the Alps but the 
avalanches seen falling at intervals down the 
precipices of the Jungfrau. It is indeed a 
perpetual avalanche of water, spreading as it 
descends into a transparent veil, like the train 
of the great comet of 1858. As you look at 
it from the valley beneath, a thousand feet 
below, it is not unlike a snowy comet, per 
petually climbing, not the heavens, but the 
glorious cliffs which tower up three thousand 
feet into the zenith.” 

The following is an Indian tradition, in re- 
gard to “Pohono River and Fall:” “The 
river has its origin in a lake at the foot of a 
bold crescent-shaped perpendicular rock, 
about thirteen miles above the edge of the 
Pohono Fall. On this lake a strong wind is 
said to be continually blowing, and as seve- 
ral Indians have lost their lives there, and in 
the stream, their exceedingly superstitious 
imaginations have made it bewitched! An 
Indian woman was out gathering seeds a 
short distance above these falls, when, by 
some mishap, she lost her balance and fell 
into the stream, and the force of the current 
carried her down with such velocity, that be- 
fore any assistance could be rendered, she 
was swept over the precipice, and was never 
seen afterwards. sy from whom the 
stream and the waterfall received their musi- 
cal Indian name, is an evil spirit, whose 
breath is a blighting and fatal wind, and con- 
sequently is to be dreaded and shunned. On 
this account, whenever from necessity the 
Indians have to pass it, a feeling of distress 
steals over them, and they fear it as much as 
the wandering Arab does the Simoons of the 
African desert; they hurry past it at the 
height of their speed. To point at the water- 
fall, when travelling in the valley, to their 


minds is certain death! No inducement 





could be offered sufficiently large to tempt 
them to sleep near it. In fact, they believe 
that they hear the voices of those that have 
been doomed there, perpetually warning 
them toshun ‘Pohono. The name Bridal 
Veil is appropriate, yet many would prefer 
the euphonious Indian name, ‘ Pohono.’” , 


I will here introduce a very interesting and 


thrilling Indian legend of Tu-tock-ah-nu-lah 
or El Capitan, and Tis-sa-ack or South Dome, 


representing the part which each has taken 
in the history of the Yosemite Valley. The 
Lake referred to is Mirror Lake, and the 
River the Merced River. The legend is 
touchingly eloquent, and some of its com- 
parisons are unsurpassed in beauty by any- 
thing which I have ever seen. It was told 
by one signing himself “ Iota,” who received 
it from the lips of an old Indian : 

“Tt was in the unremembered past, that 
the children of the sun first dwelt in Yo- 


semite. Then all was happiness; for Tu- 


tock-ah-nu lah sat on high in his rocky home, 


and cared for the people whom he loved. 


Leaping over the upper plains, he herded the 
wild deer, that the people might choose the 
fattest for the feast. He roused the bear 
from his cavern in the mountain, that the 
brave might hunt. From his lofty rock, he 
prayed to the ‘Great Spirit,’ and brought 
the soft rain upon the corn in the valley. 


The smoke of his pipe curled into the air, 


and the golden sun breathed warmly through 
the blue haze, aud ripened the crops, that the 
women might gather them in. When he 
laughed, the face of the winding river was 
rippled with smiles; when he sighed, the 
wind swept sadly through the singing pines ; 
if he spoke, the sound was like the deep voice 
of the cataract, and when he smote the far- 
striding bear, his whoop of triumph rang 
from crag to gorge—echoed from mountein 
to mountain. His form was straight like 
the arrow, and elastic like the bow. His foot 
was swifter than the red deer, and his eye was 
strong and bright like the rising sun! 

“ But one morning, as he roamed, a bright 
vision came before him, and then the soft 
colors of the west were in his lustrous eye. 
A maiden sat upon the Southern Granite 
Dome that raises its gray head among the 
highest peaks. She was not like the dark 
maidens of the tribe below, for the yellow bair 
rolled over her dazzling form, as golden waters 
over silver rocks; her brow beamed with the 
pale beauty of the moonlight, and her blue 
eyes were as the far-off hills before the sun 
goes down. Her little foot shone like the 
snow-tufts on tbe wintry pines, and its arch 
was like the spring of a bow. Two cloud- 
like wings wavered -upon her dimpled shoul- 
ders, and her voice was as the sweet, sad 
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tone of the night bird of the woods, ‘Tu- 
tock-ah-nu-lah, she softly whispered, then 
gliding up the rocky dome, she vanished over 
its rounded top. Keen was the eye, quick 
was the ear, swift was the foot of the noble 
youth, as he sped up the rugged path in pur- 
suit; but the soft down from her snowy 
wings was wafted into his eyes, and he saw 
her no more. 

“Every morning now did the enamored 
Tu-toch-ah-nu-lah leap the strong barriers, 
and wander over the mountains to meet the 
lovely Tis sa-ack. Each day he laid sweet 
acorns and wild flowers upon her dome. His 
ear caught her footstep, though it was light 
as the falling leaf; his eye gazed upon her 
beautiful form, and into her gentle eyes; but 
never did he speak before her, and never 
again did her sweet-toned voice fall upon his 
ear. Thus did he love the fair maid, and so 
strong was his thought ‘of her that he forgot 
the crops of Yosemite, and they without rain, 
wanting his tender care, quickly drooped 
their heads and shrunk. The wind whistled 
mournfully through the wild corn, the wild 
bee stored no more honey in the hollow-tree, 
for the flowers had lost their freshness, and 
the green leaves became brown. Tu-tock-ah- 
nu lah saw none of this, for his eyes were 
dazzled by the shining wings of the fair maid- 
en. But Tis-sa ack looked with sorrowing 
eyes over the neglected valley, when early in 
the morning she stood upon the gray dome of 
the mountain. So, kneeling on the smooth, 
hard rock, the maiden besought the ‘ Great 
Spirit’ to bring again the bright flowers and 
delicate grasses, green trees and nodding 
acorns. Then with an awful sound the dome 
of granite opened beneath her feet, and the 
mountain was riven asunder, while the 
melting snows from the Nevada gushed 
through the wonderful gorge. Quickly they 
formed a lake between the perpendicular 
walls of the cleft mountain, and sent a sweet, 
murmuring river through the valley. All 
then was changed. The birds dashed their 
little bodies into the pretty pools among the 
grasses, and fluttering out again sang for de- 
light! The moisture crept silently through 
the parched soil; the flowers sent up a fra- 
grant incense of thanks; the corn gracefully 
raised its drooping head, and the sap, with 
velvet foot-fall, ran up into the trees, giving 
life and energy to all. But the maiden for 
whom the valley had suffered, and through 
whom it had been again clothed with beauty, 
had disappeared as strangely as she came; 
yet that all might hold her memory in their 
hearts, she left the quiet lake, the winding 
river, and yonder half-dome, which still bears 
her name—Tis-sa-ack. It is said to be 4600 
feet high, and every evening it catches the 
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last rosy rays that are reflected from the 
snowy peaks above. As she flew away, small 
downy feathers were wafted from her wings, 
and where they fell—on the margin of the 
lake—you will now see thousands of little 
white violets. 

“ When Tu-tock-ah-nu-lah knew that she 
was gone, he left his rocky castle and wan- 
dered away in search of his lost love. But 
that the Yosemite might never forget him, 
with the hunting-knife in his bold hand, he 
carved the outlines of his noble head upon 
the face of the rock that bears his name. 
And there they still remain, 3000 feet in the 
air, guarding the entrance to the beautiful 
valley which had received his loving care.” 

Deep down in a little ravine, called the 
little Yosemite valley, in a grassy meadow, 
back of the “ Cap of Liberty,” meanders the 
Merced River, before it enters the Yosemite 
proper. ‘Tall pines are everywhere abundant, 
being about the sizeof ordinary walking- 
sticks in appearance, from the great distance 
which the observer is from them. In the 
southeastern corner of this little valley is the 
Nevada Fall. The mountains on both sides 
are in some respects more singular than those 
of the great Yosemite, their formations being 
entirely different. You may see deer trail 
deeply worn and full of recent imprints of 
their feet; also the marks of the grizzly bear. 
Huge boulders and masses of granite lie 
scattered here and there in all directions. The 
river above, for some distance, before making 
its wonderful leap, forms a series of rapids. 
The Hatch Hatchie valley, in the opposite 
direction from the little Yosemite, and on 
the other side of the great Yosemite, is 
reached from Hodgsdens, being about 15 miles 
distant on a tolerably good trail. It is more 
accessible than the Yosemite, but not so large 
nor so grand. If it were in any other part 
of the world, however, it would be regarded 
as a great natural wonder, and resorted to by 
travellers from all lands. The mountains 
around it are nearly as high, and the water- 
falls in some instances are higher than some 
of those of Yosemite. At present the valley 
affords good pasture lands for large flocks 
of sheep, and is occasionally visited by pedes- 
train parties. 

In conclusion, should any ask, does it pay to 
visit the Yosemite ? I would reply that it paid 
me a thousand times over! Such scenes of 
loveliness and beauty, of grandeur and sub- 
limity, spread a charm over one’s life, and the 
impressions made are not to be effaced by the 
finger of time, so long as memory lasts. And 
when at last you turn away from this—the 
sublimest page in all the book of nature— 
you realize in its fulness 

“( A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
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I believe “ few can come from its study, 
without hearts more humble and reverential, 
and lives more worthy and loyal to truth and 
right.” 

THE most fatal idleness is that of the heart. 
And the man who feels weary of life may be 
sure that he does not love his fellow. creatures 
as he ought.— Leckey. 





| HIGHER AND NEARER. 


A little higher yet— until we’re lifted 
Above the obrcuring clouds that dim our sight ; 
Untii our souls have through the darkness drifted 
Into God’s marvellous light. 


A little nearer—till earth’s joys and sorrow 
Far, far beneath as in the shadows lie, 

And we have glimpres of the bright to morrow 
That waits us in the sky. 


A little higher yet—a little nearer, 
Until at last a glorious crown is won, 

Whilst, as we soar, sounds sweeter still, and clearer, 
* Servant of God, well done !”’ 


a 


DEW DROPS. 


The dew drops on the grass, 
Stay but their little hour— 
Soon from our sight they pass ; 
But leaf and opening flower 
Have greener, brighter grown, 
For every vanished bead, 
Each glisten‘ng, short-lived drop, 
Hath filled some pressing need. 








Some little, growing bud, 
Some reddening berry’s core, 
Some drooping blade or leaf 
The sun bad smitten sore, 
Hath felt the gentle touch 
Which strength or healing brought, 
So that no tiniest drop 
Hath ever been for naught. 


Each little word we speak, 
Each little deed we do, 
If but the heart be pure, 
Hath mission just and true. 
Be words sincere and kind, 
Be deeds without a stain, 
Then word and deed and life 
Shall not have been in vain. 
—Luella Clark. 


THE WORKER. 


My face is wrinkled and swart ; 

My hands are hard and brown ; 
I work for my daily bread 

In the midst of the noisy town‘ 
But just outside the line, 

Where meadows s’ope to the west, 
Among the blossoms and trees 

I’ve built me a cosy nest. 





I cheerily work all the day— 
Work for the birdies three ; 
And the heart that beats in my breast 
Is stout as a heart can be; 
For the thought keeps sirging in tune 
To the engine’s ceaseless hum, 
That Jack, and Fanny, and May, 
Are waiting for papa to come. 
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And I know when the setting sun 
Ehall glow in the western skies, 
That the cars will be closely watched 
By six of the brightest eyes ; 
And, better than all, in the porch 
A sweet little woman wil! wait, 
Saying, down in her tender heart, 
‘*Oh, dear! what can make him so la‘e!’’ 


— Christian Union. 
————9—-——__ 


“ THAT'S THEE, JEM !” 
BY ROBERT MAGUIRE, A. M. 

A band or “troupe” of young men, with 
hands and faces blackened, and dressed in s 
very grotesque costumes, arranged them- 
selves one day for an exhibition of their pe- 
culiar “ performances,” before the door of an 
earnest Christian merchant whom we will 
call Mr. Carr, who resided in a noted Eng- 
lish watering place. After they had sung 
some comic and some plaintive melodies, 
with their own peculiar accompaniments of 
gestures and grimaces, one of the party, a 
tall and interesting young man, who fad the 
“look” of one who was beneath his proper 
station, stepped up to the door, tambourine 
in hand, to ask for a few “ dropping pennies ” 
of the people. Mr. Carr, taking a Bible, 
which he kept for sale, out of his window, 
addressed the youth :— 

“See here, young man, I will give you a 
shilling and this Book besides, if you will 
read a portion of it among your comrades 
there, and in the hearing of the bystanders.” 

“Here’s a shilling for an easy job!” he 
chuckled out to his mates; “I’m going to 
give you a ‘ public reading.’ ” 

Mr. Carr opened at the fifteenth of Luke, 
and pointing to the eleventh verse, requestd 
him to commence there. 

“ Now, Jem, speak up!” said one of the 
party, “and earn your shilling like a man!” 

Jem took the Book, and read, “ And he 
said, A certain man had two sons: and the 
younger of them said to his father, Father, 
give me the portion of goods that falleth to 
me. And he divided unto them his living.” 

There was something in the voice of the 
reader that lulled al! to silence; while an 
air of seriousness took possession of the youth, 
and commanded the rapt attention of the 
crowd, 

He read on—“ And not many days after, 
the younger son gathered all together, and 
took his journey into a far country, and 
there wasted his substance in riotous living.” 

“That’s thee, Jem !” ejaculated one of his 
comrades—“ it’s just like what you told me 
of yourself and your father !” 

em continued, “ And when he had spent 
all, there arose a mighty famine in that-land; 
and he began to be in want.” 

“Why, that’s thee again, Jem,” said the 
voice—* Go on !” 
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“And he went and joined himself to a 
citizen of that country; and he sent him 
into his fields to feed swine. And he would 
fain have filled his belly with the husks that 
= swine did eat: and no man gave unto 

im.” 

“ That’s like us all!” said the voice, once 
more interrupting, “ we are all beggars; and 
might be better than we are! Go on; let's 
hear what came of it!” 

The young man read on with a trembling 
voice, “ And when he came to himself, he 
said, How many hired servants of my father’s 
have bread enough and to spare, and I per- 
ish with hunger! I will arise and go to my 
father.” 

At this point he fairly broke down, and 
could read no more. All were impressed and 
moved. The whole reality of the past rose 
up to view; and, in the clear story of the 
Gospel, a ray of hope dawned upon him for 
his future. His fathor—hie father’s house— 
and his mother too; and the plenty and the 
love ever bestowed upon him there; and the 
hired servants, all haviug enough; and then 
himself, his father’s son; and his present state, 
his companionship, his habits, bis sins, his 
poverty, his outcast condition, all these came 
climbing, like an invading force into the cit- 
adel of his mind, and fairly overcame him. 

That day—that scene—proved the turning: 
point of that young prodigal’s life. e 
sought the advice of Mr. Carr, communica- 
tions were made to his parents, and the long- 
lost and dearly-loved child returned to the 
familiar earthly home; and still better, to 
his Heavenly Father! He found the prom- 
ises of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, true 
both for time and for eternity. 

‘* Yes, there is One who will not chide nor scoff, 

But beckons us to homes of heavenly bliss ; 

Beholds the prodigal a great way off, 

And flies to meet him with a Father’s kiss !’’ 


— Words for Wayfarers, No. 18. 


-_——-- 








Socrat ENTERTAINMENT.—Dio Lewis, in 
his book on “ Our Girls,” says: “ The time 
will soon come when people of really fine cul- 
ture will not think of giving‘their guest a late 
supper; indeed, of the twenty most intellectual 
and refined homes to which I have been in- 
vited in America and Europe, not one gave 
any refreshments at an evening party, with, 

rhaps, the exception of wine in France, and 
emonade in this country.” 

—_—~<+o———— 
EXTRACT, 

I do not think we ever get half the sweet- 
ness out of life that there is in it. 

Very many of us are like greedy children. 
You give them a bit of candy, and they chew 
it up, and ewallow it quickly ; whereas, if 
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they had been slower and quieter about it, 
they would have got much more sweetness 
out of it. And there are greedy natures that 
do not get half the enjoyment out of life that 
they might. We are all avaricious of Joys 
not yet experienced, and careless of the 
sources of enjoyment that are present with us. 

Suppose that bees should imitate the folly 
of men! I notice that the bees never disdain 
white clover, though it is one of the smallest 
of flowers; and that they never touch the 
daisy, though it is many times as large; nor 
the sunflower, though it is a hundred times 
as large. They resort to these little flowers, 
and they find in each some sweetness, though 
it is little and homely ; and when they come 
home to the hive, they come laden with honey. 

We do not get much honey out of common 
things. We want larger experiences. We 
want great shocks of joy. So we fly over the 
homely flowers by the wayside of life, and do 
not make half as much out of them for the 
household as we might. What we need is 
contentment, humility, and a sense of God in 
everything.—H. W. Beecher, in Christian 
Union. 


Tue Fruir or Txoucut.—Alexander 
Hamilton once said to an intimate friend: 
“ Men give me some credit for genius. All 
the genius I have lies just in this: When [ 
have a subject in hand, I study it profoundly. 
Day and night it is before me. f explore it 
in all its bearings. My mind becomes per- 
vaded with it. Then the effort which I make 
the people are pleased to call the fruit of ge- 
nius. It is the fruit of labor and thought.” 


SICK-ROOMS: DECISION AND QUIETNESS, 


Consult your patient’s wants, but consult 
him as little as possible. Your decision need 
not be very obvious and positive; you will 
be most decisive if no one suspects that you 
are so atall. Itis the triumph of supremacy 
to become unconsciously supreme. Nowhere 
is this decision more blessed than in a sick- 
room. Where it exists in its genuineness, 
the sufferer is never contradicted, never 
coerced ; all little victories are assumed. The 
decisive nurse is never peremptory, never 
loud. She is distinct, it is true—there is 
nothing more aggravating to a sick person 
than a whisper—but she is not loud. Though 
quiet, however, she never walks tip-toe; she 
never makes gestures; all is open and above- 
board. She knows no diplomacy or finesse, 
and of course her shoes never creak. Her 
touch is steady and encouraging. She does 
not potter. She never looks at you sideways. 
You never catch her watching. She never 
slams the door, of course, but she never shuts 
it slowly, as if she were cracking a nut in 
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the hinge. She never talks behind it. She 
never peeps. She pokes the fire skilfully, 
with firm judicious penetration. She caresses 
one kind of patient with genuine sympathy ; 
she talks to another as if he were well. She 
is never in a hurry. She is worth her weight 
in gold, and has a healthy prejudice against 
physic, which, however, she knows at the 
right time how to covceal. 





OBSTINACY OVERCOME. 


A gentleman related in my presence a lit- 
tle incident, which I give as t hear it: 

A wagon was passing, heavily laden with 
slates. The horse stopped, refusing to be 
urged or cajoled into starting. Of course I 
expected, as usual, to see the driver use his 
whip, or perhaps kis heavy boots, with an ac- 
companiment of shouts and oaths, to remind 
the animal of his neglect of duty. He went 
to the wagon, and commenced fumbling in 
its depths. Now, thought I, that poor horse 
will receive a most tremendous beating ; and 
I waited the issue with bated breath. But in- 
stead of the stake which I anticipated, he 
drew out an old wooden bucket, the outside 
covered with meal, the remains of former 
lunches, ran along the road for some distance 
before the horse, and set it down. The ani- 
mal, true to his instincts, forgetting his for- 
ther obstinacy and whims, hurried towards 
the well-remembered receptacle of former 
enjoyments, and the battle was won by a lit- 
tle quiet management, saving pain and 
trouble for both man and beast. Now, 
thought I, as I went on my way rejoicing, 
here is a lesson for educators. Don’t drive 
and push and scold, but accomplish your ob- 
ject, whether it be with child or “ dumb ani- 
mal,” by means of some incentive to the per- 
formance of duty, which shall recall pleasures 
past, or be an earnest of joys to come.— Our 
Dumb Animals. 





SuGGEsTIve.—“ Is such a mana Christian?” 
was asked of Whitefield. “ How should I 
know ?” was the impressive reply ; “I never 
lived with him.” 





ITEMS. 


Tue Treaty of Washington has been ratified by 
the American Senate. It does not require the con- 
sent of the English Parliament, and yet the Opposi- 
tion there are insisting that it shall be thoroughly 
discussed in Parliament before being signed by the 
government. Upon no other basis than that of 
frank and friendly concession in a spirit of justice 
and forbearance can difficulties between great na- 
tions be settled. Even if the treaty is not equitable 
in its minor provisions, we advocate its adoption as 
settling very grave questions, and as tending to 
establish the great principle of neutral arbitration. 
It is one step toward the abolition of war. 


Tue new territorial government of the District— 


now territory—of Columbia was inaugurated on 
the 15th ult. 


Tae Ocean TetEcRAPH.—Expert operators are 
able to transmit from 15 to 20 words per minute 
through the Atlantic cable. The velocity with 
which a current or impulse will pass through the 
cable has been ascertained to be between 7,000 and 
8,000 miles per second; the former being the ve- 
locity when the eaith forms a part of the circuit, 
and the latter when it does not. 


An interesting object is the chronopher, or in- 
strument from which all England is supplied with 
the correct time. Sixteen of the most important 
cities in the kingdom are in direct communicaticn 
with this instrument, which is in itself in direct 
communication with the Observatory at Greenwich. 
At 9:58 o’clock every morning all other work is 
suspended, in order that there may be no interfer- 
ence with what is called the ‘‘time current,’’ 
which,’precisely at the striking of the clock, flashes 
the intelligence to the sixteen stations with which 
it is in communication. And not merely at these 
large towns, but at every post-office throughout the 
kingdom, the clerks, at 9:58 o’clock, are on the 
lookout for the signal which is being passed along 
their line, and the clocks are adjusted accordingly. 
Messrs. Dent, Benson, and all the principal watch- 
makers in London, receive the time every hour 
from this chronopher. Time-guns at Newcastle 
and at Shieldsare also fireda t 1 P. M., by batteries 
connected with the chronopher, the clock attached 
to which is regulated for accuracy to the twentieth 
part of a second. 


Warer-proorinc Watts.—One of the most re- 
cent of the many uses to which Frederick Ran- 
some’s process of manufacturing artificial stone has 
been applied, is in protecting the outer walls of 
buildings, so as to enable them to resist the action 
of the weather by making them water-proof. 
Through well-built and substantial walls, moisture 
will make its way, and the ordinary type of dwell- 
ing bouses is very pervious to wind-driven rain. 

The external surfaces of the walls to be protected 
are first washed with a silicate of soda or solution 
of flint, which is applied again and again, until the 
bricks are satarated, and the silicate ceases to be 
absorbed. The strength of the solution is regula- 
ted by the character of the bricks upoa which it is 
to be applied, a heavier mixture being used upon 
porous walls, and a lighter one on those of denser 
texture. After the silicate has become thoroughly 
absorbed, and none is visible upon the surface, a 
solution of chloride of calcium is applied, which, 
immediately combining with the silicate of soda, 
forms a perfectly insoluble compound, which com- 
pletely fills up all the interstices in the brio’ or 
stone, without in any way altering its original ap- 
pearance, By this operation the wall is rendered 
perfectly water-tight, and as the pores of the bricks 
are thoroughly filled for a considerable depth from 
the surface with the iasolable compound, which is 
entirely unaffected by atmospheric influences, no 
subsequent provzess is necessary. 

Already F. Ransome has successfally applied 
this process to a large number of buildings, several 
of which were previously almost uninhabitabie 
from the constant dampness, and a lengthened ex- 
perience has proved that it is not only thoroughly 
effective, but, from the comparative insignificance 
of its original cost, and the fact that renewals are 
never required, the system recommends itself for 
general adoption in preference to all other methods 
of water-proofing. 


~~ 
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Plain Silks, Dress Goods, Materials. : 


63 tf 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 


531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 


— a 













send ten ngs 
Pon EN, Ma hace Pa. 
Nor or New ork. “Y 


311.610 


REGESTER & HOPKINS 
FURNITURE W beg 
| No. 526 Callowhill St., Philada 


Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a 
large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
and the Woven Wire-Spring Mattress, all of whick 
will be sold ‘at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 
the packing of old furniture, ran attended to 

FURNITURE TAKEN ON STOBAGE, 
N,B.—8. B. REGESTER having purchased R. B. Briu’s interes 

in the business, will again give whole attention to the 

hoping from long experience to —_ entire satisfaction to 

who may favor them with their orders. 98 sn iw sw 


JOHN K. WILDMAN, 


No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA: 





UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 


STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, 


AND STOCKS, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
GOLD BOUGHT & SOLO ON COMMISSION. 


Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents = Ay 


farnished at the advertised rates. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON’S 
Scientific, Classical & Commercial Academy, 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Autumn Term opens Ninth month 4th, 1871. 


- Please send for new Cataloge. 225.ly 





FRIENDS’ INTEBLIGE 


PAILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 8, 


c. 
FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, EASTON, N. Y., 


Situated amid beautiful scenery and in the vicin- 
ity of many places of interest and attraction, will 
open for summer boarders Seventh month Ist, 1871. 

Friends’ meeting held in the building on First- 


days 
Adaren THOMAS D. SMEDLEY, Principal, 
63 4 Easton, Washington Co., N. Y. 


~~ SEASHORE BOARDING, 
ROSE HILL, 


That delightful sea-shore residence, overlooking 
Bay and Ocean, near Atlantic City, is now open for 
boarders, at moderate rates. 

This resort has the double advantage of country 
and sea-shore, and is very desirable for families, 
being the highest situation in that locality, is 
breezy and eool, and about ten minutes’ walk from 
the depot at Absecon. Accommodations for horses, 
beautifal drives along the Bay, bathing, boating, 
fishing, &o. 

For further particulars, address 

ISAAC C. STOKES, 

63 4t Absecon, Atlantic Co., N. J. 


FRIENDS’ COTTAGE, 
CAPE MAY OITY, N. J. 


Delightfully situated on a 80 feet from the 

surf. Open Sixth month Ist for visitors. Terms 

through Sixth month, $15.00 per week, $2.50 per 
A. P, 


83 13t 


Proprietress. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CALEB CLOTHIEE, ‘President. 


T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Seo’y. 
THOMAS M. SEEDS, 


NO. 41 = SECOND STREET, 
Always on hand, and made to order, a large assort- 
ment of Friends’ Hats, as he makes a aot of 
that part of the hatting business. 


INDICES, HISTORICAL AND RATIONAL, 
Seriptures, 


To a Revision of the 
BY DAVID wRWFORT. 
For sale by JOHN Y, 
41 6m. 144 N. 7th Bt. 








FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


What a niece ohenge ‘MOORE'S SOAP does make. 


We can do all our washing without the trouble 


of boiling or using hot water, by 


TRADE MARK. 


CLECTRO MAGNETIC 
SOAP 





Ladies, you can save your Fuel, Time, Hard 
Labor, Clothes, Washboilers, Health, and the Pauper 


ad pon walls, 
avoid the unpleasant smell and steam from the 
filthy hot soap suds. You can cleanse easily and 
thoreughly all kinds of wearing apparel, from the 
fine silk ribbon or fancy kait nubia, to the Heavy 
Cloth Coat. Also Blankets, Quilts, Carpets and 
— els hot water. 
As 9 ee Soap it is unequalled. To persons 
where help is scarce this Soap is a great blessing. 
Try a piece, and then judge of its quality. It will 
not injure any fabric or color. 
Be sure you get Moore’s Soap, with the Litris 
Tus on the wrapper, as that is the original and 
, genwine article for washing in 
Cold, Warm, Hard, Soft or Salt Water. 
When the water is hard or salt, put on more 
soap, and let the clothes soak a little longer. 
l you try it? I think it will please you. A 
fair trial is all I ask. 


EDWIN ae General Agent. 
WILLS, 
~ = for New Jersey. 
Office, 32 N. Fifth St., Philada. 








BILLBORY | 
FURNITURE, @ \ 


MATTRESS, FEATHER, | } 
AND 

BEDDING W YW 

Pers TENTH t, 


CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


Mattresses of all kinds, in- + Feathers, 












cluding the celebrated ‘| Feather Beds, 
WOVEN WIRE | Bolsters and Pillows, 
MATTRESS, | | Counterpanes, 


The greatest invention of | 
the - for which we are | haa: tage 


Sole Agents for | Blankets, 
PHILADELPHIA. | Quilts. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 
CARRIE A. ELLISON, 
455 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





Inquire of Rich. French, 20th and Mt. Vernon Sis. 





Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 


NEW GOODS. W GOODS. 
FOR FRIENDS’ WEAR! 
FOR FRIENDS’ WEAR! 


Pine Apple Grenadines. 
Pine Apple Grenadines. 
Dark Olive Tamertines. 
Black and Mode Hernani. 
Neat French Lawns. 
Mxt. Summer Poplins, 31c. 
Pongees in several shades. 
Japanese Cloth, thin and cool. 
Neat De Laines and Calicoes. 


| White Barege Squares and Shawls. 


White and Mode Hernani Shawls. 
Plain Mxt. Shawls. 
White Silk, Cashmere, and India Shawls. 
Grenadine Shawls, mottled and mode. 
White Moreen, for skirting. 
Colored Hair-cloth, for skirting. 
Olive Green and Brown Cloths. 
Casbmaretts in choice shades. 
Cassimeres in variety for men and boys. 
N. B.—Onur stock is selected with much care, and 
will compare favorably with any first-class house 
in the city. 
N. B.—Samples sent by mail, and goods by ex- 
press when desired. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
Tra & ARCH STREETS, PHILA. 


P. 8.—-We have just received (very unexpected- 
ly = new Thibet Shawls and Squares, from $5.00 
to $11.00. 


- PERKINS & HOUSE’S 


Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp. 


The most eminent scientific men pronounce it the 
only perfectly safe non-explosive Lamp. 
Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Send for a Circular to 
HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 
197 xwn sw 510 Arch 8t., Phidadelphia, Ps. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 


7th @& Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 


Desires to call the particular attention of Friends to 
his stock of 


DRESS GOODS, 
of neat and medium styles, which is nét to be sur- 
for variety by any store in this city. 
ine Maconnas, dark shades, 87}c., $1.00, $1.374. 
Brow 9 prge & drab India Silks, reduced. to $1.75, 
id atid Striped Viennas, choice styles. 
Pretty styles Mixed Mohairs, at reduced prices. 
Lawns, from 12}c. upwards. 
Florentine Suitings, new and pretty, only 31 cts, 
an@ Mode color Hernanis and Grenadines. 
Chene Hernani Shawls. 
bet hawls, new importation, bound in best 
manner and at lowest prices. 
New importation white silk Cashmere Shawls. 
White woven Tuck Skirts, $1, reduced from $2. 


4, s—3m Mode geloved Knit Mitts. 


call before purchasing elsewhere. 


WANTED, 


A bey in a grocery store; to board with family. 
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